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NEITHER A BRIDGE NOR AN 
IRON CURTAIN’ 


CHAMBERLAIN, the man with an umbrella, once 
termed Czechoslovakia “a small and far-away country 
of which we know little.” He was evidently somewhat 
behind with his reading. A few of his countrymen, 
in any case, could have told him much. When the rain 
or fire from the skies had ceased, Mr. Churchill—mas- 
terful coiner of phrases—popularized an “iron cur- 
tain” which was supposed to shroud Eastern Europe 
from Western eyes. Such a curtain, were it real, 
would certainly justify Western ignorance of a little 
country so far away. Deep sand to bury its head in 
could not be more dear to an ostrich than was the 
‘iron curtain” to many publicists. Certain newspa- 
pers perceptibly stiffened with so much iron on their 
pages. 

Plato’s men in a cavern, who saw shadows and came 
to think them realities, have taken on flesh and blood. 
The “iron eurtain,” presented so continuously to 


1Dr. Woody spent three months in 1947 in Czechoslo- 
vakia. This article, written while there, deals with the 
situation still existing at the end of December. 
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readers, became a firm reality, a fixed idea. 
it still is so. The truth is harder to believe than the 
fiction. When planning a year ago to go to Czecho- 
slovakia, I found some who thought it impossible; 
others who believed the Red Army still held the coun- 
try in its grip; still others hazarded the opinion that, 
if one could get in, it would be impossible to travel and 
visit freely where one wished. One could only see 
what those behind the “iron eurtain” wished to dis- 
play; it would be a “conducted tour.” All these and 
many similar notions are flatly eontrary to actual ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, the fiction still masquerades 
as truth. Some weeks ago I read a Western jour- 
nalist’s account of a “creeping terror” that pervaded 
Czechoslovakia; soon, he predicted, there would be a 
final ringing down of the “iron curtain.” I rubbed my 
eyes. Could it be that he was really writing about the 
city and the same men and women whom I had seen 
daily going about their work and their play and ap- 
parently enjoying both? Were these people, perhaps, 
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all Jekylls and Hydes, and had they shown only Jekyll 
A few days later I noted that Edward B. 
Hitcheock, whose acquaintance with Czechoslovakia 
dates back a quarter of a century and who now is 
writing for Czechoslovak papers, had had precisely the 
same difficulty. 


to me? 


He could not imagine what secret 
sources had revealed a “terror” to the quick-trip jour- 
nalist. Unfortunately the majority of readers are in 
no position to discriminate between the grains of fact 
and the fogs of fancy that are so often mingled in 
their daily gruel. 

Hearing the excited, highly pitched talk that goes on 
in high as well as in low places, one is tempted to be- 
lieve that the primary difficulty today is semantic. 
While men quarrel about how to define democracy, 
they cannot give first-rate attention to economic prob- 
lems that cry for solution. Epithets and loose gen- 
eralizations are hurled about with pompous aplomb as 
though they were solid facts. Peoples are persuaded 
to crouch in fear at names, whereas everyday facts are 
much less forbidding. A flying reporter sees a “Com- 
munist terror” in every leaf that flutters; the Czechs 
and Slovaks, on the contrary, are working with Com- 
munists every day, as they worked together during the 
war. The majority are not in aceord with the Com- 
munists on many points, but they agree that the Com- 
munist Party has some highly capable leaders, as do 
the others, and that all parties ean work together for 
the nation’s welfare. The Czechoslovaks are realists; 
actions speak to them more clearly than words. In- 
stead of shuddering at the future, they remember the 
The sale at Munich is not forgotten in Czecho- 
The Soviet Union, which like a specter 
haunts and harasses so many Western minds, is here 


past. 
slovakia. 


remembered for its heavy sacrifices and for its sup- 
port in time of trouble. Friendship and harmonious 
collaboration with the Soviet Union are seen as a natu- 
ral cornerstone of Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy. 
In that they find promise of security; they did not 
find it in the West. 

Some observers—perhaps to offset the insidious fie- 
tion of an “iron curtain”—have found another syno- 
nym for Czechoslovakia. She is the “bridge” between 
East and West. Something may be said for such a 
Bridges have a fairer mien than do iron 
curtains. A bridge is useful if it reaches yon side. 
Unfortunately, though this little country may be 
“bridge conscious” (having lost in some towns nearly 


conception. 


all of its bridges), one cannot live permanently on a 
bridge. The Czechs and Slovaks prefer to dwell on 
terra firma, amid their mountains, rivers, forests, and 
fields. 

If man must have a metaphor, it would not be in- 
appropriate to regard present Czechoslovakia as a 
great social laboratory in which numerous experiments 
are being conducted. The experimenters are real men 


and women. The experiments are of vital import to 
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them; and perhaps also to a world beset by a disease 
with many complications. Some of them may come 
out well, others badly. Most people here are not 4 
prone to prejudge the outcome as are many outsiders, 
They look upon their work day by day and are ep. 
tent to judge it by results. If not successful, they 
will try something else. Such an experimental and 
pragmatic approach seems eminently satisfactory to 
people who were sold down the river so fast that they 
could not even make a struggle, spent six years under 
occupation, and saw thousands upon thousands of their 
best men and women imprisoned, tortured, and put to 
death. They rejoice in their liberation—and neve 
forget to thank their liberators—but now they are 
most intent on reconstruction. Instead of reaching 
for the stars, they are reaching for bread. Visiting 
an agricultural institute in late November, I found the 
staff profoundly alarmed about their horses, cows, and 
swine. The crops, due to a drought more severe than 
anyone could remember, were of little value. There 
was nothing with which to feed and bed the animals 
throughout the coming winter. It is in light of these 
hard facts—which could be multiplied a thousandfold 
were there space to recount them—that one must view 
the satisfaction occasioned by increased Soviet grain 
and fodder deliveries and the signing of a long-term 
trade pact with the Soviet Union on December 10, 
1947, 

Three months’ observation supports a conviction 
that there is nothing in Czechoslovakia to justify be- 
lief in an “iron curtain.” Can it be that certain West- 
ern countries have fabricated one for their own con- 
venience? In Prague and in provincial towns one 
can purchase newspapers of every political hue, both 
foreign and domestic. Books, too, though expensive 
(and where are they not?), cater to every taste despite 
the difficulty of importing them, due to shortage of 
valuta and the need of conserving it for basic essen- 
tials. As for freedom of movement, there is nothing 
to be desired, unless it be more and longer trains to 
carry those who travel. One ean interview people 
with the greatest freedom and be sure of a cordial re- 
ception and assistance in getting the information de- 
sired. As far as I can judge, it seems that one can 
investigate everything in the country except the army 
and national defenses, which are not open for free in- 
spection in any country. Education of youth is free 
to all. A full-seale program of adult education is in 
operation, whereby the work of publie agencies is ¢0- 
ordinated with that of a private or semiprivate char- 
acter which has existed for some time past. Educa- 
tion is nonpartisan. Its support claims 8.5 per cet! 
of the budget, which puts to shame many a richer 
country; the education of young and old is a majo 
concern of all parties, though their emphasis varies; 
and, naturally enough, they differ sharply over some 
of the proposed reforms now being debated. 
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I traveled freely from one end of the country to the 
other, and visited many towns, large and small, and 
villages as well. Everywhere the reception was most 
cordial. Czechoslovakia wants cultural contacts with 
all countries, but she finds these contacts rather diffi- 
cult to make. Time is required; friendly minds and 
hands are needed. The Czechs and Slovaks will go at 
least half way. Will the rest of the world meet them? 
It is not easy for most Westerners—and perhaps the 
same may be said of others—to comprehend the diffi- 
culties faced by a nation which was cut off culturally 
by six years of occupation. A man of high standing 
in educational eireles said recently: “We do not know 
what was published in America during the war; we 
are not in a position to judge the value of many things 
that appear now. Works by older, well-known authors 
we ean be sure of wanting, but many of these have 
passed on, and new names have appeared in literary 
and professional fields) We need help in judging, 
selecting, and some assistance in purchasing—till we 
vet on our feet—so as to bring ourselves abreast of ad- 
vanees that have been made elsewhere.” Many stu- 
dents and teachers wish to go abroad to study and to 
judge such advances for themselves. They find it hard 
when they are refused visas for such travel. They 
want scholarships and exchange arrangements with 


foreign institutions, but the number available to them 
is far from adequate. 

So, looking backward upon my experiences, it seems 
that, if honest, enterprising reporters from the world 
outside would only take the time for more than a few 
hours’ visit, they might fill their dispatches with facts 
of life in almost all its phases, and newspapers might 
be full of genuine, informative, refreshing news about 
this little-known, far-away country and its activities. 
The only limits will be their capacity for leg work and 
the willingness of editors to accept and publish their 
observations. In short, Czechoslovaks are intent on 
being themselves. The spirit of Jan Hus, Jan Zizka, 
Comenius, Masaryk lives in them. They are willing 
that others should observe and write the facts about 
them. They do not enjoy, indeed they resent, being 
caricatured by reporters with more imagination than 
facts. If, for a moment, they consent to speak of 
themselves as a bridge between East and West, or even 
smile wryly at a speech about iron draperies, it seems 
as though they would but humor foreigners who have 
a penchant for such figures of speech. Most of them 
would probably say in all seriousness, however, as one 
recently said to me, “We are neither a bridge nor an 
iron curtain.” 


By 


PRIVATE VERSUS OFFICIAL SUPER- STEPHEN DUGGAN 
VISION OF STUDENT EXCHANGE FORMERLY DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE "OF INTER- 


TurouGHOUT history the nations that resorted to 
isolation were usually the static nations. New ideas 
and attitudes are the results of intercourse. More- 
over, isolationism is the most effective breeder of mis- 
understanding. One has only to consider the fantastic 
conception of “foreign devils” that prevailed in China 
before its ports were opened to foreign ships or the 
almost equally queer notions held by other peoples 
concerning the Chinese in order to be assured of this 
truth. 

In the long past commerce has been the chief in- 
strument in the building of understanding among 
nations and the greater amount of commerce was 
usually followed by a greater degree of understand- 
ing. The invention of printing was a very great step 
in advance in the development of international under- 
standing and, of course, the modern instruments of 
communications: newspapers, radio, and cinema have 
immensely accelerated the process. Where obstacles 
are not deliberately placed by a government to the use 
of these organs of the public opinion of another coun- 
try the opportunity exists for its citizens to become 
to a considerable extent familiar with the way of 
life of the people of the other country. 

Nevertheless, there exists no instrument for inter- 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


national understanding comparable to the visits of 
citizens of one nation to other countries. The “vag- 
antes,” the wandering students of the Middle Ages, 
returned home from their studies abroad to become 
lighthouses of information in a surrounding sea of 
darkness concerning other peoples. It was the schol- 
ars of Northern Europe, who visited Italy in the early 
Renaissance, that brought home the New Learning 
with its dynamic influence in changing the attitude 
toward life of all the peoples of Western Europe. 
The influence of Erasmus alone upon his times as 
the result of visits to the universities of Italy, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany was inealeulable. Francis 
Bacon proposed in the “New Atlantis” that scholars 
should be sent abroad from Solomon’s House to serve 
as “Merchants of Light.” 

These movements, and later ones, were at first of 
individuals and were unorganized. Marco Polo went 
to China on his own. So did the wandering students 
of the Middle Ages and the wandering scholars of the 
Renaissance move about Europe on their own. And 
no one subsidized the hundreds of American students 
who went to Europe, especially to Germany, for grad- 
uate work in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The nature of the movement was considerably 
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changed as the result of the first World War. It was a 
World War and every nation wanted friends in the new 
In the United States there developed a sincere 
desire to understand the civilizations and cultures of 
other peoples. The great foundations, Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, and Commonwealth, and new organizations, 
like the Institute of International Education, under- 


world. 


took to establish regular exchanges of students and pro- 
fessors with foreign countries. Binational organiza- 
tions such as the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
the Belgian-American Foundation, and the English 
Speaking Union stimulated the exchange with par- 
ticular areas. All these organizations were voluntary 
organizations, supported by voluntary contributions 
to assist in the transportation, tuition, and mainte- 
nance of students who had come to study at our col- 
leges and universities. The American government 
remained practically indifferent to the movement. 

Not so with foreign governments. Though it was 
expected that the exchange of students and professors 
with the United States would result in a better under- 
standing of American life by their peoples, the em- 
phasis was placed upon a better understanding of 
their civilizations and cultures by the American peo- 
ple. The result was that student exchange became 
practically a governmental function upon the part of 
the European continental nations, partly from na- 
tionalistie purposes, partly because it was their cus- 
tom to rely upon governmental control rather than 
upon the voluntary initiative of individuals and pri- 
vate organizations as with us. 

A change of attitude again took place when the 
second World War broke out. This change was par- 
ticularly manifested by our government. It wholly 
renounced its former attitude of indifference to the 
student-exchange movement. It had already under- 
taken the policy of the Good Neighbor with the Latin 
American countries as a wise diplomatic move. It 
now undertook to back up the diplomatic move with 
a cultural method in the form of an exchange of per- 
sons, especially of students, at government expense. 
In the ease of students, however, the government did 
not undertake to administer the exchange itself. It 
requested a private organization to do so, the Insti- 
tute of which had 
a long experience in the activity. Moreover, Cordell 
Hull and Sumner Welles assured the 
institute that the activity would be carried on without 


Events. 


International Edueation, already 


director of the 
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governmental interference of any kind. This agree. 
ment has been observed up to the present time, 

The wisdom of the policy of the American govern. 
ment to carry on international student exchange by 
means of private voluntary organizations js easily 
understood. When student exchange is conducted by 
a department of the government in any country it js 
almost certain to be made an agency to implement 
the foreign political and economic policy of that gov. 
ernment. It is also sure to become suspect by the 
peoples of other countries. The policy of the Amer. 
ican government in entrusting its student exchange ty 
an organization like the Institute of Internation)| 
Edueation, which is known both at home and abroad, 
to administer exchanges purely on grounds of merit 
enhances the value of the exchanges in the opinion 
of practically everybody. 

Moreover, the supervision of student exchange by 
a private organization is to be preferred not only 
because of absence of propaganda but on the grounds 
of efficiency. In the interest of its citizens a govern. 
ment must see to it that the expenditure of funds is 
properly checked to make certain that the funds are 
used only for the purpose intended. The account is 
sent from one bureau to another with the inevitable 
delay which sometimes is prolonged into months. A 
bureaucracy has usually neither the desire nor the 
stimulus to prompt action. One of the chief diff. 
culties of the Institute of International Education in 
the administration of student exchanges is the in- 
ordinate delay of some foreign governments in pre- 
senting the names of their students chosen to receive 
our scholarships. Such delays interfere with the ad- 
ministration of our colleges and universities and cause 
resentment upon the part of their officials and some- 
times the withdrawal of the scholarships offered by 
those institutions. 

The Fulbright Act and the Mundt-Smith Act are 
now before the government to be implemented. Both 
acts provide for the use of private organizations in 
their administration. That is going to be a more 
difficult matter than hitherto. In the past, private 
organizations pursued the practice of exchange with 
any country regardless of its political and economic 
policies. It is to be hoped that, despite the bitterness 
that has been aroused because of ideological differ- 
ences, that practice may be continued. 





THE FULBRIGHT ACT AND INTELLECTUAL 
CO-OPERATION 

THERE has always existed among Europeans a great 

deal of interest in the United States. That interest 


has been generally in the more superficial aspects of 
American life—its size, its wealth, its industrial or- 


ganization, and its pace. Today an interest of a dif- 
ferent kind can be noted in Great Britain, for ex- 
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ample. It is more genuine and more fundamental 
and is marked by an appreciation of the contributions 
that have come from the United States in many areas 
of scholarship in the period between the two wars. 
It is as if a new United States has been discovered, 
about which more can and should be learned. This 
interest is a far ery from the attitude of the Oxford 
don who remarked, when an American student told 
him that he wanted to major in American history, 
“Really, and is there any American history ?” 

The change is due in part to the new role of the 
United States in international politics and in large 
part to the number of former exchange students who 
have enjoyed opportunities to study in the United 
States and now occupy important positions in the 
academie world. There is in addition a profound ad- 
niration for the contributions to scholarship in Eng- 
lish literature, as was illustrated recently in reviews 
of two American works in the English newspapers. 
The interest is beginning to bear fruit in proposals 
to make some provision in British universities for 
American studies. 

The chief difficulty in earrying out such proposals 
lies in the fact that there are very few British scholars 


competent to offer courses in American history or 


American literature. Until more British scholars are 
available much could be done under the Fulbright Act 
to meet the demand. A real contribution could be 
made to the promotion of intellectual understanding 
between Britain and the United States if there could 
be circulated periodically to British universities lists 
of competent American scholars who plan to spend 
their sabbatical leaves in Britain or who wish to take 
advantage of the provisions of the Fulbright Act and 
become associated with a British university. There is 
no doubt that arrangements could be made to enable 
scholars to engage in such research plans as they may 
have while giving a few hours a week to lecturing on 
the subjects of their competence. Such an arrange- 


; ment would meet the requirement under the Act that 


scholars who wish to do research must become affili- 
ated with an academic institution. Still more impor- 
tant would be the contribution to better intellectual 
co-operation between the two English-speaking coun- 
trie.—I. L. K. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ESTIMATES (1948-49) IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Iv has been announced that the estimates for edu- 
cation in England and Wales, 1948-49, will be £162,- 
590,667 or an inerease of £24,584,037 over the ex- 
penditures for 1947-48. Of the total block grants of 
£132,297,000 will be made to the local education au- 
thorities, an inerease of £19,777,000 over the grants 
tor 1947-48, The sum for scholarships and mainte- 
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nance allowances will be £14,562,000 or £308,580 more 
than for 1947-48. 

These estimates do not include the sum of £2,931,500 
for the cost of buildings and equipment for the school 
meals service, which are included in the estimates of 
the Ministry of Works, nor the sum of £7,500,000 for 
the milk-in-school scheme, which comes under the Min- 
istry of Foods estimates. 

The estimates for education in Scotland amount to 
£23,555,310, an inerease of £3,513,220 over 1947-48; 
of this sum £20,080,842 (£2,720,000 more than the 
previous year) will be for general aid. 

The increased estimates are due to increased salaries 
for teachers, and increased enrollments of children 
entering school and the additional year of compulsory 
school attendance which was raised to 15 a year ago. 


CATHOLIC REACTION TO THE VASHTI 
McCOLLUM DECISION 


THE decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, on March 
8, invalidating the practice of released-time religious 
instruction in public-school buildings (Mrs. Vashti 
McCollum vs. Board of Education, Champaign, III.) 
is characterized in America, March 20, a Jesuit-edited 
weekly as “a source of regret and alarm.” The editors 
see danger in “the vagueness of the Supreme Court’s 
language,” not only for Catholics, but for “believing 
non-Catholies as well.” 

As America interprets the decision, 


. The, Supreme Court takes the unprecedented 
action of forbidding local communities, even with the 
approval of the highest authority in the state, from 
legislating with regard to the relations between govern- 
ment and religion and religious education. The power of 
local legislation has now been seated in Washington, in 
the Supreme Court chambers. Judicial action has been 
substituted for the political process. The secularization 
of the public school, already too much advanced through 
the political process, is now declared to be a constitutional 
necessity, a dictate of the First Amendment itself... . 


All religious groups, conclude the editors, should 
arouse themselves “to an active consciousness” of their 
“common interest in pursuing the welfare of our 


country.” 


THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE DEGREE AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
A NEW graduate program designed “to promote the 
study and teaching of social science” was approved in 
February by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Har- 
vard University with the establishment of the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Social Science. Students 
will be furnished with a broad background for the 
teaching of courses in General Education similar to 
those offered to university undergraduates and for the 
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study of social problems of an interdepartmental 
scope. 

Participants in this program will concentrate on 
such subjects as Western Thought and Institutions: 
Public Opinion, Propaganda, and Social Psychology; 
War and Modern Society; Imperialism and “Back- 
ward” Areas. Two years of graduate work will be 
devoted to the various subjects bearing on special 
problems. Thus, a student majoring in Western 
Thought and Institutions, for instance, might study: 
(1) ancient, medieval, and modern history (in the 
department of history); (2) political theory (in the 
department of government) ; (3) economic theory (in 
the department of economies); and (4) social insti- 
tutions (in the department of social relations). 

With reference to this new program, Payson §S. 
Wild, dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, said: 

Developments in regard to problems and issues which 
lie between or among existing social-science disciplines 
call for the opening of new approaches to the acquisition 
of knowledge in this area. To be a better specialist, a 
student may need to study more freely in related disci- 
plines than is now possible; to be fitted for the task of 
teaching in general-education or in social-science courses, 
he may require a broader training than he can obtain 
at present, 


“This program is designed only for the superior 
few,” stated Dean Wild. Graduate students, he ex- 
plained, will obtain teaching experience as part of this 
plan which “asks a great deal of a graduate student.” 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
AT MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 

A NEW program, “offered for the first time by an 
American college,” has been established at Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.). By a vote 
of the trustees, a certificate comparable to those given 
by many European universities will be granted to 
students from abroad who spend a year in residence 
at the college and complete successfully at least 18 
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hours of courses primarily concerned with the United 
States. 

The program was originated and sponsored by the 
Foreign Students Committee under the chairmanship 
of Helen KE. Patch, professor of French, and js 
planned to meet the interests of the many foreig, 
students who can spend only one year learning aby 
life in this country. The certificate program is based 
on the same high standards required for an A.M. oy 
an A.B. degree and, according to Harriett M. Ally, 
academic dean, is “a forward-looking educational ides 
which should be of great value to foreign students,” 

Alice C. Stevens, associate professor of French, 
who has been named foreign-student adviser, wil] ¢o. 
ordinate activities under the new plan and will serve 
as executive secretary to the committee. 


ALL-NIGHT COCURRICULAR (AND 
COEDUCATIONAL) ACTIVITIES 
ALL-NIGHT graduation parties were approved by 
the parents of the senior class of the Horace Greeley 
High School, Chappaqua (N. Y.), according to 4 
recent report in The New York Times. The idea of 
this new type of cocurricular activity has been grov- 
ing for several years, stated Douglas G. Grafflin, prin- 
cipal of the school, and action was taken after the 
present senior class expressed its desire to go asa 
group from the graduation ball to dance in various 
homes, then to a country club for a swim, and finally 
to some home for breakfast. According to Mrs. 
George B. Warbuton, vice-president of the PTA, the 
parents of 30 of the 48 pupils thought that approval 
of an all-night graduation party constituted a proper 

expression of confidence in the young people. 

It was the parents’ opinion that basketball games 
and formal dances should end later, at 11:30 P.M 
and 1 A.M., respectively, as pupils of lower classes 
would then have fewer opportunities to visit taverns 
after such functions. The parents denounced night 
driving on junior licenses and party-crashing. 

Tempora mutantur. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
April 12: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Zacu SuppaTH HENDERSON has been named presi- 
dent, Georgia Teachers College (Statesboro), to suc- 
ceed Judson Clements Ward, Jr., whose appointment 
as assistant chancellor of the University System of 
Georgia was reported in ScHoou aNnp Socrery, April 10. 


Tue REVEREND WILLIAM GRANGER Ryan of Brook- 


lyn has been elected president, Seton Hill College 
(Greensburg, Pa.), to succeed the late Very Reverend 
James Aloysius Wallace Reeves, whose death was rt 
ported in ScHoot aNnp Society, March 15, 1947. 


Ivor GrirFiTH, whose appointment as president, 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Seience, was 
reported in Scoot anv Soctety, April 26, 1941, wes 
re-elected by the Board of Trustees, April 5, at their 
annual meeting. At the same time two new members 
were named to the board: Charles E. Vanderkleed, 
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Collingswood (N. J.), an associate of the MeNeil Lab- 
oratories in Philadelphia; and Riley C. Held, a prac- 
ticing pharmacist of Allentown (Pa.). 


Rozert H. Kent, academic dean, Franklin (Ind.) 
College, who has been acting president since William 
(Gear Spencer was injured in an automobile accident, 
December 9, 1946, will continue to serve until a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Spencer ean be appointed. Dr. Spencer, 
whose resignation was reported in ScHooL aNnp So- 
city, April 10, has been named president emeritus. 


Eugene A. Waters, professor of research, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, has been appointed dean, Graduate 
School. 


Mayo Hamitton So.Ey, a member of the staff of 
the University of California, has been appointed dean, 
College of Medicine, the State University of Iowa, to 
suceeed the late Ewen M. MacEwen, and will assume 
his new duties on or before July 1. William Bennett 
Bean, associate professor of medicine, University of 
Cincinnati, will sueceed the late Fred M. Smith as 
head of the department of internal medicine, Septem- 
Willis Fowler, who has been acting head of 
the department since Dr. Smith’s death, February 23, 
1946, will continue in this capacity until Dr. Bean’s 
arrival. 


Harotp W. BENTLEY, whose appointment as direc- 


' tor-librarian, Benjamin Franklin Library, Mexico 


City, was reported in ScHoot anp Society, Septem- 
ber 16, 1944, has been named dean, Summer School, 
University of Utah. Dr. Bentley will also serve as 
director of the Utah Humanities Research Foundation 
and as university editor. 


Harotp C. HavicHurst, professor of law, North- 
western University, who has been serving as adminis- 
trative officer, School of Law, since the retirement of 
Leon Green, dean, September 1, 1947, was appointed 
to the deanship, April 2. 


Epgar C. CumMrina@s, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Canterbury College (formerly Central Normal 
College, Danville, Ind.), was reported in ScHooL aND 
Society, March 9, 1946, has been named dean of the 
university, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), to 
succeed the Reverend Edward R. Bartlett, whose ap- 
pointment as president, Iliff School of Theology (Den- 
ver), was reported in these columns, April 5, 1947. 
George B. Manhart, professor of European history, 
has been serving as acting dean in the interim. 


Ray C. Maun, registrar, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Emporia), was named dean of the college in 
March. Dr. Maul, who has been a member of the staff 
since 1925, had served as director of extension, head 
ot the placement bureau, and in other administrative 
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capacities before assuming the post of registrar in 
1943. 


ELLAMAE JACKSON has been appointed assistant 
dean of women, the Pennsylvania State College. 


Joe A. APPLE, whose appointment as principal of 
the campus elementary school, San Diego (Calif.) 
State College, was reported in ScHOOL aND SOCIETY, 
September 27, 1947, has been named director, Campus 
Laboratory School. 


ALEXANDER Mastey has been appointed chairman 
of the department of art, the University of New 
Mexico. 


Grorce B. Hartman, former member of the staff, 
Iowa State College (Ames), who was division assistant 
general manager for the Long Bell Lumber Company, 
De Ridder (La.), until March 15 when he returned to 
the college, will sueceed G. B. MacDonald as head of 
the department of forestry, July 1, when the latter 
retires after 38 years of service. , 


Cuartes F. Bonrua, professor of chemical engi- 
neering, the Johns Hopkins University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of chemical engineering, School of 
Engineering, Columbia University, and will assume 
his new duties in July. 


Epwin D. Dickinson, dean, School of Jurispru- 
dence, University of California (Berkeley), will as- 
sume new duties as professor of law, University of 
Pennsylvania, June 30, succeeding Herbert Goodrich, 
judge of the circuit court of appeals. 


Roger Moss Herriort, associate in general physi- 
ology, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
(Princeton, N. J.), has been named professor of bio- 
chemistry, School of Hygiene and Public Health, the 
Johns Hopkins University, to succeed Reginald M. 
Archibald, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHoo.t anp Society, November 30, 1946. Dr. Archi- 
bald is to return to the Rockefeller Institute, July 1, 
where he had served as an associate before accepting 
the post in the university. 


LuciEN WARNER, associate director of research for 
Time, Ine., has been appointed professor of applied 
psychology, Claremont (Calif.) Men’s College. He 
will give a required junior-year course in biological 
foundations of human behavior and an advanced 
course in industrial psychology. 


G. Russet Ross has been appointed professor of 
music, State Teachers College (Mansfield, Pa.). 


Tue following appointments for the academic year 
1948-49 were announced by Mount Holyoke College 
(South Hadley, Mass.), April 6: associate professor, 
Peter Viereck (history); assistant professor, Ellen 
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Jiroudek (health and hygiene); and _ instructors, 
David Hawley (geology and geography), Mrs. David 
V. Collins (chemistry), Grace E. Perkinson (philoso- 
phy), and Bess Brothers (physical education). 


THoMAS J. Beary was recently appointed instructor 
in English, St. John’s University (Brooklyn). 


Recent Deaths 


Dora WELLS, founder (1911) and retired principal, 
Lucy Flower Technical High School, Chicago, died, 
April 5, at the age of eighty-five years. Miss Wells 
had served as teacher (1884-85), Montpelier (Vt.) 
High School; principal (1886-88), St. Peter ( Minn.) 
High School, (1889-90), Corry (Pa.) High School, 
and (1890-96), St. Cloud (Minn.) High School; 
teacher (1897-1909), Joseph Medill High School, 
Chicago; instructor in history (1909-11), Chicago 
Teachers College; and principal (1911-33), Luey 
Flower Technical High School. 


JAMES Dysart MAGEE, former head of the depart- 
ment of economics, New York University, died, April 
6, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Magee had served 
as assistant and instructor in mathematics (1906-09), 
Kansas State Agricultural College; instructor in eco- 
nomics (1910-13), Western Reserve University; as- 
sistant and associate professor of economics (1913- 
19), University of Cincinnati; and at New York Uni- 
versity as associate professor of economies and pro- 
fessor (1919-46) and head of the department (1923- 
46). 


Howarp L. KInGsLey, professor of educational 
psychology, Boston University, died, April 7, at fifty- 
five years of age. Dr. Kingsley had served as in- 
structor in psychology and education (1916-18), 
Greenville (Ill.) College; in education 
(1918-19), University of Michigan; instructor in psy- 
chology and education (1919-20), Peniel College; as- 
sistant in psychology (1922-24) and instructor (1924— 
25), University of Illinois; assistant professor of psy- 
chology (1925-97), Goucher College; and at Boston 
University as associate professor of psychology 
(1927-29) and professor (1929-36), College of Prac- 
tical Arts and Letters, and professor of educational 
psychology (since 1936), College of Education. 


instructor 


THOMAS SOVEREIGN GATES, former president, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, died, April 8, at the age of seventy-five 
years. Dr. Gates, who had held a number of impor- 
tant posts in law, industry, and business, had served 
as president of the university (1930-44) and as ehair- 
man of the trustees (since 1944). 


SHELTON JOSEPH PHELPS, former president, Win- 
throp College (Rock Hill, S. Car.), died, April 8, at 
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the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Phelps had serve 
in Missouri as teacher in rural schools (1906-07), 
Mountain Grove High School (1907-08), principal 
(1908-09) and superintendent of schools (1910-13), 
Mountain Grove, principal (1909-10), Neosho, anq 
principal of the junior high school, training division 
(1913-14), and professor of mathematics (1914-17), 
State Normal School (Springfield) ; professor of edy. 
cation (1917-18), University of Vermont; professor 
of school administration and director of instruction 
(1919-28) and dean, Graduate School (1928-34), the 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville); 
and president (1934-43), Winthrop College. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM RoMAN, director of Associated 
Forums, Ltd., Los Angeles, died, April 8, at the age 
of seventy-one years. Dr. Roman had served as in. 
structor in sociology and economies (1911-12), Smith 
College; professor of economies and sociology (1912- 
14), University of South Dakota; head of the depart. 
ment of economies (1914-19), Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity; professor of economics and education (1924 
26), New York University; and director of Associated 
Forums (since 1926). 


Harter W. Cross, professor of economics, Con- 
necticut College (New London), died, April 8, at the 
age of fifty-four years. Dr. Cross had served as 
fellow and assistant in economics (1926-29), Clark 
University ; professor of economies (1929-43), Spring- 
field (Mass.) College; and at Connecticut College 
(since 1943). 


Wituiam DwicHt ParRKINSON, retired principal, 
Massachusetts State Normal School (now State Teach- 
ers College, Fitchburg), died, April 10, at ninety years 
of age. Mr. Parkinson had served as superintendent 
of schools (1886-90), Falmouth (Mass.); master of 
elementary schools (1890-92), Taunton (Mass.) ; su- 
perintendent of schools (1893-98), Amherst, and 
(1898-1918), Waltham (Mass.); agent (1918-20), 
Massachusetts State Department of Education; prir- 
cipal (1920-27), Massachusetts State Normal School; 
and lecturer (1927-28), College of the Holy Cross 
(Worcester), and (1928-32), Boston University. 


Coming Events 


Attention: Members of the Society for the Ad 
vaneement of Education, Ine. are advised that the 
annual meeting of the society will be held in the edi- 
torial offices of Scoot anp Society, 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 23, at 12:00 M., Saturday, 
April 24. 


Tue Institute for Education by Radio of the Obie 
State University will hold its 18th annual educi- 
tional broadeasting conference in Columbus, April 30 
to May 3. I. Keith Tyler, director of the institute, 
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has announced that the institute will not consider or 
vote on resolutions on the grounds that it is “not an 
organization with a standing membership; the poll 
(of last year’s conferees) was inconclusive; and there 
is danger of alienating certain groups that attend 
the institute.” 

Aw Edueation Conference for Undergraduate Stu- 
dents will be held at Northwestern University, April 
30-May 1. The conference, the first of its kind in 


Shorter Papers. 
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the Midwest area, is under the sponsorship of the uni- 
versity’s School of Education and will attract students 
preparing for the teaching profession from 50 or more 
teacher-education institutions. The theme of the 
meetings is “Education’s Manifest Destiny,” and Eld- 
ridge T. McSwain, professor of education and director 
of the summer session of the university, will address 
the banquet session, May 1, on “Education Leader- 
ship.” 


e e 





AUSTERITY REVIEWING IN ENGLAND 


Wiiuiam W. BricKMAN 
School of Education, New York University 


Tuat England suffers from a paper shortage of 
all kinds is a well-known fact. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that English educationists have had to be- 
come parsimonious with their pedaguese, a situation 
that evokes cheers from many quarters. Yet, there is 
such a thing as going too far. 

In the January, 1948, number of the Journal of 


» Education (London), C. Douie, former secretary of 


University College, University of London, reviews ten 
educational works published recently in the United 
States. Three of the books are discussed as follows: 
“The Pursuit of Understanding [by E. C. Dunn], 
James Harvey Robinson, Teacher of History [by L. 
V. Hendricks], and Thomas Henry Burrowes [by R. 
L. Mohr] are personal. Students of the University 
of London will remember the author of the first- 
named, Professor Esther Dunn, who came to Bedford 
College after the 1914-1918 war and found our priva- 
tions and hardships very great. What would she 
think of our austerities of 1947?” Further the re- 
viewer saith not. 

The present writer may have been guilty of com- 
pressing his comments on books into short paragraphs, 
with the inevitable gnashing of authorial teeth; but 
he has never dared to review a book in a single word, 
much less three books in a single word. The volumes 
on Robinson and Burrowes, let it not be forgotten, are 
dignified, documented, doctoral dissertations. The fact 
that they were prepared at Columbia University and 
at the University of Pennsylvania, respectively, two 
respectable institutions founded in the days of King 
George II, makes Mr. Douie’s cavalier comment in- 
explicable. The addition of two sentences to the one 
third of a one-word review of Professor Dunn’s auto- 
biography may be ascribed to Mr. Douie’s sense of 
chivalry. But why mention dates? 

History is hardly without precedent in the matter 
of laconie locutions. Consider such celebrated La- 


cedaemonians as Lyeurgus and Leonidas (unfortu- 
nately not very familar these days to students in 
schools of education), but even they did not leave for 
posterity any single-word statements. In fact, Julius 
Caesar himself gave up when he reached the stage of 
three-word pronouncements: Alea iacta est ; Veni, vidi, 
vici; and Et tu, Brute! (with aid from the Bard). 
The ancient world can boast of only one Archimedes. 
The North American Indian, on the other hand, was 
expert with one-word statements, including the hy- 
phenated “fire-water!” Perhaps a case may be argued 
in behalf of the thesis that taciturnity became a lost 
art throughout the middle ages and modern times in 
civilized society. But even there numerous exceptions, 
e.g., Goethe’s “Mehr Licht!” may be cited to disprove 
the rule. So much for history, which Henry Ford 
dismissed with a single word, “bunk.” 

Be that as it may, the writer knows of no one-word 
reviews in the fields of art, music, literature, or 
theater. (“Bah!” is excepted by the very nature of 
things). In fact, the classic judgment of a quondam 
Broadway critic was expressed in two words—a verb 
preceded by the third-person, neuter pronoun. 

To turn from history to the present, lest it be 
thought that it is the policy of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, which resembles in format ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 
more than it does its Boston namesake, to dismiss 
American educational works with a single word or 
with any fraction thereof, let it be recorded that Mr. 
Douie himself is more generous with words toward 
Eugene Hartley’s “Problems in Prejudice,” R. Free- 
man Butts’s “A Cultural History of Education,” and 
Mark Starr’s “Labor Looks at Education.” Further- 
more, the writer of the review following Mr. Douie’s 
collective commentary, A. Pinsent, senior lecturer 
in education at University College (Aberystwyth, 
Wales), devotes two full columns of description and 
critical analysis to a single American volume, “Re- 
search and Regional Welfare,” edited by R. E. Coker 
(University of North Carolina Press). Clearly, there 
are no grounds for complaint against the Journal 
of Education. 
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To maintain Anglo-American intellectual and edu- 
cational relations on an even keel, it is necessary for 
English reviewers to sacrifice a bit more space, even 
in this age of austerity, to their judgments on Ameri- 
can books. No trans-Atlantic accolades are expected, 
but, at a time when pedagogues pay universal homage 
to individual differences, consideration should be 
given to the individual feelings of American authors. 
They may be content with a single descriptive word, 
but they surely deserve a full individual sentence for 
their pains. 


Correspondence 
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One-word reviews are reminiscent of the roy 
famous of all one-word statements in history—th, 
four-letter (non-Anglo-Saxon) word uttered by Brig, 
dier General Anthony C. McAuliffe, commander of thy 
101st Airborne Division, in December, 1944, x 
Bastogne. 

In conclusion, our advice to a reviewer—regardles 
of nationality—about to express a one-word judg. 
ment over a book is the same given by a well-know 
contemporary to a young man about to get married, 
“TDon’t }”? 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS 
GUIDANCE 


KENNETH V. Lorrick 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Tue foundations of Harvard, William and Mary, 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia were laid by religious 
bodies. Considering the philosophical and _ psycho- 
logical bases of the relationship between religion and 
the total culture in colonial days this was entirely 
fitting and proper. Indeed, at that time, it would 
have been virtually impossible to conceive of a higher 
education which did not have a religious aspect. 
Later, however, in consequence of the developing con- 
sciousness of nationalism and sectarianism this con- 
nection began to be whittled away. In fact, “wrenched 
away” may be the more appropriate expression, for, 
as a result of the violent separation of Church and 
State, the position of religion in the colleges became 
more and more ambiguous until, except in a few ex- 
tremely parochial situations, religion as a life force 
and an element of the total culture became practically 
as obsolete as the alchemy and astrology of medieval 
scholasticism. 

Denton L. Geyer, writing in ScHoo. aNp Society 
(February 21), clarifies this result to the point of an 
indictment of the existing antipathy to religion in the 
colleges. Speaking of the difficulty involved in a fair 
presentation of religion and religious philosophy he 
says: [only] “. . . the teacher not dependent on the 
publie pay roll could afford to make his course dy- 
namie and interesting.” He speaks also of the “in- 
fluence of religon upon culture” and mentions - the 
availability of the “doctrine of three principal re- 
ligions”’ as spiritual comfort for modern times. To 
this observer it appears, however, that Mr. Geyer 
fails to realize the seriousness of the dilemma which 
he has strikingly materialized. For, actually, religion 
is not a part of culture and it does not exercise an 
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influence upon culture. Religion is culture and, anti- 
thetically, culture is religion. If our culture holds yo 
place for religion then it is not a true culture and, 
in the Toynbee thesis of continuity of civilizations, 
we, having already lost our momentum, have entered 
the “interregnum” of a dying civilization. mat 
Robert Ulich has most pithily stated the problem Ha 
in education which now arises before us. Before the Pol 
unleashing of atomic power in World War II he was per 
already able to say: the 
. . increasingly since the World War, more and more age 
people are beginning to realize that dependence upon 
science to the exclusion of religion will not lead us into 
the era of human happiness and freedom. . . . Man has 
been driven into a vacuum where he has nothing but bim- 
self, where all that he thinks and plans swings around 
himself alone. ... He necessarily misunderstands hin- 
self and can no longer possess himself in his potential 
totality, since for such self-possession he must know his 
place in the material and spiritual universe.1 


If the truth of this statement had not been revealed 
sufficiently by Munich and Paris it now most certainly 
stands revealed by Nagasaki and Potsdam. 

Thus, in a world of power polities and atomic fission 
an education in spiritual and ethical values becomes 
the paramount necessity. Furthermore, Dr. Ulich 
adds: “If religion is not connected to the main arteries 
of civilization, it cannot have any lasting effect. For 
religion is either an inherent and permeating agent of 
civilization in its wholeness, or it is an artificial ele- 
ment cut off from the sources of its energy.” 

Of course, in the secular age in which we live the 
development of a constructive program in the areas 
of higher education in which spiritual values may be 
inculeated provides a problem to test the skill of the 
indivdual teacher. It is not likely to be included i 
the course syllabus or state course of study. It is the 

1R. Ulich. ‘‘Fundamentals of Democratic Education.” 


New York, American Book Company, 1940, p. 326. 
2 Ibid., pp. 329-330. 
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purpose of this paper to discuss one such program, 
not as evidence of the perfect solution, but as a dem- 
onstration of one means of approach to the problem. 
As a part of the freshman course in “History of 
Civilization,” taught by the author at the State Teach- 
ers College (Fredonia, N. Y.), students from four 
sections participated in a symposium entitled “The 
Spirit of Man.” Dedicated to the proposition that 
modern man is not necessarily obsolete, the relation- 
ships among civilization, spiritual values, and edu- 
cation became the materials for an apperceptive study 
of man’s cultural and ethical background. In order 
that the participants might get the “feel” of platform 
expression the symposia were held in the college audi- 
torium, although at scheduled class hours. 
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1, anti. The argument was developed by the presentation of 
dds no three sections, each of which offered a facet of the 
e and, assumption that the obsolescence of the human race 


may be conditioned by its acceptance of certain non- 
material values, notably those not subject to the “dog- 
matie scientism” of our age. Scientism is decried by 
Hans J. Morgenthau in his “Scientific Man vs. Power 
Politics” as “. . . a new philosophy born of the ex- 
perience of experimental science.” He maintains that 
the measure of the intellectual vitality of the present 
age will be gauged by its ability to destroy this false 
scientism and to perform a task of rejuvenation which 
shall restore the old dignity of man.® 

The first section was devoted to the reconstruction 
of man’s position as a free although rational being, 
under the topies: (1) Is Modern Man Obsolete? (2) 
What is Man? (3) Why Men Believe. This part of 
the program was handled by the moderator and stu- 
dents who had special anthropological and sociolog- 
ical preparations. The moderator developed the first 
theme depending in part upon an antithesis to Norman 
Cousins’ “Modern Man Is Obsolete.” 

A panel subtitled “The Faiths of Men” provided the 


SH. J. Morgenthau. ‘‘Scientific Man vs. Power Poli- 
ties.’’ Chieago, University of Chicago Press, 1946, p. 9. 
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second section and carried the thesis into the cultural 
and ethical similarities of the world religions. The 
bases for the religions of the Far East, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and the religious philosophies, Taoism and 
Confucianism, were shown to be founded upon societal 
conceptions which accounted for their development 
within the culture complexes of India and China. 
Judaism, Islam, Catholicism, Protestantism, and Uni- 
tarianism were presented from the standpoint of their 
comprehensive objectives rather than from the frae- 
tures of their doctrinal differences. Parenthetically, 
the student audience was much impressed by the pres- 
entation of Judaism as a practical application of the 
American theme of minority justice and of Unitar- 
ianism as a demonstration of an objective practicing 
and philosophic liberalism. 

The last section carried the proposition into the 
area of philosophic resultants and included: (5) The 
Doctrine of Non-Violence; (6) Democracy as a Spiri- 
tual Strength; (7) Education and Spiritual Problems ; 
(8) Toward a World “Christian” Fellowship. Refer- 
ences in this division utilized the ideas of Louis Fischer, 
Ordway Tead, Igor Sikorsky, Ralph Linton, Kenneth 
Latourette, Reinhold Niebuhr, and many others. The 
National Educational Association Yearbook was espe- 
cially valuable in the preparation of “Education and 
Spiritual Problems.” 

Following the formal symposium a summary and 
question period proved to be extremely fruitful and 
stimulating. This part of the program revealed the 
presentation as a catalyst for the inception and fru- 
ition of ideas and attitudes, material and spiritual. 

Thus, it is maintained that, since the development 
of such apperceptions is the prime function of edu- 
cation and since the ideas and attitudes developed 
proved to be particularly objective, “higher educa- 
tion” need not necessarily shy away from either phi- 
losophy or religion. Indeed, the only hope for the 
future rests within the areas denominated “spiritual” 
or “religious.” 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS RATE THEIR 
INSTRUCTORS 


W. W. Lupeman, Dean 
Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, S. D. 


Since the GI students came to the college campuses 
there has been an especially strong interest in the 
evaluation of instruction in our institutions of higher 
learning. Some colleges have used a supervisory plan 
of rating classroom teachers. Others are proceeding 


on the theory that, since college students are in any 
ease constantly rating their professors, they might be 
asked to put that rating on paper. After all, the stu- 
dent comes to be the customer in the educational 
transaction and he is in a position to express satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction in the whole endeavor. The 
ultimate objective of any scheme of evaluation is to 
improve the quality of instruction much as a business 
concern attempts to improve sales efficiency. 

With this basic aim in view it was decided to carry 
out a complete staff rating by students at the South- 
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ern State Teachers College at the close of the fall 
quarter in 1947. The rating device was made up by 
a faculty committee and constructed in such a manner 
that it was fully objective and could be marked so 
that the identity of the student would not be revealed. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT RATES HIS INSTRUCTOR 
Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, South Dakota 


Subject 
(To be filled in by Instructor) 


Note to Student: 





1. This rating device is being used to assist in improving instruction at 


Southern, 


2. You are asked to be strictly honest in your rating. 


identified, 


3. Rate your instructor of this subject on the 10 items below by placing a check 
Place your check mark any place along the 


mark ( ) along the dotted line. 
line as you see fit. 
t ' 


Very Poor Poor 
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Instructor _ 


Average 
50 55 60 65 70 
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students. After the entire class roll used the Seale 
in any one subject, the instructor then proceeded { 
caleulate an average mark for each of the ten quali. 
ties. These averages were then superimposed oy , 
copy of the scale and a teaching efficiency profile ya; 


Date 





Your paper can't be 


' ‘ 
Good Very Good 
75 80 85 90 





I. EFFECTIVE USE OF LECTURE METHOD: 


(Check on above line) 


II, EFFECTIVE USE OF DISCUSSION AND SOCTALIZ 


Ability to cover ground, hit main points, etc. 


a tat ane 6. mht ait. 4. 


[ oe . 
D METEOD: Ability to draw students 


L L 











---$ en eee oe al ee a: i. 
7 r v 
eo EFFECTIVENESS OF INSTRUCTOR! S_ QuestIOKING IN CLASS: 


into class procedure, 





Ability to ask stimulating 








© and pertinent questions. 
—-4 OUNEOITeREET TS es Suen + t 
(Check on above line is 


IV, TESTING AND EVALUATION PROCEDURES: 





Skill in using sound measuring or testing 
Se . devices. 
1 ~S 





L 7 
3 

(Check on above line) 

V. FAIRNESS IN MARKING: 





Instructor's ya 


ent in giving velid and reliable marks, 


. L. 
Li i 


dae t 








L 
VI.! CLASS INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASY: —D5es the class have pep and life, etc. 





pr er 


4 L 





mae ee 


o 


(Check on above idne) 


hee ‘2 
+ 
VII. ATTENTION TO STUDENT DIFFICULTIES AND DIFFERENCES: 


+. T 
Ability to see and help 





students who are having class troubles, etc. 

















7. 
_ hese + + 
(Check on above > 
VIII. QUALITY OF INSTRUCTOR! SWOICE: Pleasing, easy to listen to, etc. 
~ 
ee 4 L 
(Check on above line) ‘ 
IX, THE ASSIGNMENT: Clear and nausea reasonable length. Ability to challenge 
\ student to work in the subject. 
eisai et eae | ae 1 4 
a : 7 ie 


(Check on above line) 
X. CLASS OUTCOMES: 





Is the material put over, total general effect of instruction, 
Is the course {mportant in terms of your vocation? 


4 4 7 








- J 
elihiaicetisaiaalia a id all “ae | 
(Check on above line 


The ten points on the seale are distinctly pedagogical. 
Items of a personal nature, such as dress, personality, 
ete., were left out. 
A copy of the student rating scale appears above. 
Some vital information for the college instructor 
was made possible as a result of the rating by his 


4 q 









charted in that subject. This profile gives an index 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the instructor 4s 
marked off by his students. A profile such as the one 
charted on the seale printed above would give evidence 
that the students think this instructor is average 
a little better in some things, but that he is consider- 
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1€ scale bly lacking in other things, such as stimulating his 
eded ty class, arousing class interest, and giving attention to 
quali. individual differences. All of this apparently cut 
d ony own the rating in terms of general class outcomes. 


A study of a teaching profile derived from student 
yating can be valuable to the instructor for his own 
It could also be used by the admin- 


file Was 


improvement. 
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istration, where supervisory help is available, to put 
on a program of general faculty growth and develop- 
ment. The plan as used at this institution was found 
to be highly stimulating to all faculty personnel both 
in the anticipation of the student-rating experience 
and in the use of the results after the rating was com- 
pleted. 





Books ae ae 


FOR SCHOOL JOURNALISTS 







































The Student Editor's Manual. By JEAN NasH. 80 
pp. Eton Publishing Corp., New York. 1947. 
$1.40. 

JosEPH C. CARTER 

Temple University 


EasiLy readable, smartly paced, concise, practical, 
and sound. These words evaluate Jean Nash’s 14- 
chaptered manual printed by offset process in 83-by- 
11-inch format. 

It may be most thoroughly studied by English, jour- 
nalism, or other teachers engaged as advisers of school 
newspapers, mimeographed publications, magazines, 
or yearbooks. But its chief use is for high-school 
pupils or college students who are named editors, re- 
porters, copyreaders, art directors, circulation and 
business managers, and advertising salesmen. 

Though some of the chapters are a bit light in tech- 
nical detail, the manual tells exactly what one must 
know and what to do to put out an excellent publica- 
tion. Original and witty cartoons (by Hugh Troy), 
charts, and half tones illustrate the book which sur- 
veys most of the activities and processes of the busi- 
ness and editorial staffs. 

Written for use in‘ schools, the manual also will 
appeal to the individual student who wants to study 
some of the many phases of journalism for a possible 
career. 

Notable among its chapters are suggestions on 
equipping the staff office and library, readability of 
type, copy-fitting, finding a publication name, and 
preparation of art for the engraver. 

It stresses the services of the three high-school-press 
associations and presents an elaborate appendix with 
style sheet, ecopyreading and proofreading symbols, 
glossary, and type specimens. 

The author condemns censorial advisers, gossip 
columns, and irresponsible journalists who disregard 
their state libel laws and lack loyalty, fair play, and 
good taste. School reporters are urged to regard 
every department as a potential news source. Clear 
and workable instructions are given on news writing, 
copyreading, make-up, and production processes. 


dex 
r as 
one 
nee 
or 
Jer- 


This is not a workbook—nor a journalism-class text- 
book. Labeled a “manual,” it will serve best as a book 
of information, a constant reference for reliable guid- 
ance in modern publishing methods. 

A few conspicuous weaknesses, though, mar the 
professional competence of the publication. In sev- 
eral sections the author calls the paper’s name on 
page 1 its “masthead.” Although it has been called 
that in some localities, the terms most popular. are 
“flag” and “name plate.” The publisher’s “masthead” 
is usually found on the editorial page, either at the 
top or submerged. 

Some of the general books listed in the bibliography 
are badly outdated and superseded by newer, more 
effective and readable texts. The chapter on house 
organs (sometimes called employe publications) is too 
sketchy; it would be helpful only by inference and 
comparison with parallel processes on school news- 
papers and magazines. Much more valuable for high- 
school and college staffs would have been a chapter 
on the student handbook. 


— Ld; L 


‘¢Adventure in Human Relations.’’ Bulletin. Pp. 36. 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 16th St., 
NW, Washington 6. 1948. $0.50. 





ARTLEY, A. STERL (AND GRADUATE STUDENTS). ‘‘ Acquir- 
ing Word-Recognition Skills.’’ Bulletin, Vol. 49, No. 2, 
Education Series No. 43. Pp. 41. University of Mis- 
souri. 1948. Free. 

© 


BEAN, DONALD E., AND RALPH E. ELLSwortH. Modular 
Planning for College and Small University Libraries. 
Pp. 15+. Privately printed by the authors. 1948. 
$1.50. 


Copies may be obtained from R. E. Ellsworth, Old Dental 
Bldg., State University of lowa. 


BLUMENTHAL, Louis H. Administration of Group Work. 
Pp. 220. Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York. 1947. $3.50. 


A helpful book for administrators in social-welfare agen- 
cies. 
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Brockway, THoMAs P. Dollars, Goods, and Peace. Pp. 
63. Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16. 1948. $0.35. 

A survey of postwar economic troubles. 
® 


BrRuNO, FRANK J. Trends in Social Work as Reflected in 
the Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1874-1946. Pp. xiii+387. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1948. $4.50. 

Records the growth of the professional social-work field. 
& 


CHEYDLEUR, FREDERIC D., AND ETHEL A. SCHENK. ‘‘At- 
tainment Examinations in Foreign Languages, Past, 
Present and Future: Credits vs. Achievement at the 
University of Wisconsin, 1931-47.’’ Bulletin, Serial 
No. 2952, General Series No. 2726. Pp. 58. Bureau 
of Guidance and Records, University of Wisconsin. 
1948. 

. 

CHILDS, JOHN L., GEoRGE S. COUNTS, AND FLoyD W. 
REEVES. ‘‘ To Provide for the Common Defense.’’ Pp. 
10. American Federation of Teachers, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 1948. 

Prepared for the federation’s Commission on Educational 
Reconstruction. 
e 

‘‘English Preparation in Secondary Education.’’ Report 
to the School and College Conference on English, New 
York, February 21. Mimeographed. Pp. 44. 1948. 
A study based on the experiences of American colleges 
with Army and Navy basic trainees. 


GORER, GEOFFREY. The American People. Pp. 246. W. 
W. Norton and Company, 101 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1948. $3.00. 


A study in national character. 
o 


‘‘The High-School Principal and Safety.’’ High-School 

Series. Bulletin No.1. Pp. 32. NEA, Washington 6. 
1948. $0.35. 
Developed by a joint committee of the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals. 


e 
JOESTEN, JOACHIM. Germany: What Now? Pp. xii+ 
331. Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 1948. $3.75. 


Describes the form of government in each of the 15 states 
comprising the 4 military zones. 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


*‘A man never stands so straight as when 
he stoops to help a child.” 
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Moopy, Grorce F. The Teacher Manages the Class, 
iv+95. Burgess Publishing Company, 426 §o, Sin 
St., Minneapolis 15. 1947. 

Second revised edition ; first published in 1938. 
* 


Proceedings of the Forty-First Annual Meetings of |i, 
Insurance Association of America, held in New York 
June 6 and December 18, 1947. Pp. 157. 1947, ' 

* 


STRAYER, GEORGE D., Jk. ‘‘ Planning for School Survey,” 
Bulletin, School of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 2. p, 
36. Division of Research and Field Service, Indigy 
University. 1948. 

TipBITTs, F. LyMan. Streamline Your Study Habit, 
Pp. 74. Mission Press and Lithograph Company, |) 
East Amerige, Fullerton, Calif. 1947. $1.00 (cloth); 
50¢ (paper). 

Designed to improve poor reading or study habits. 
a 


WEINRYB, BERNARD D. Jewish Vocational Education, 
Pp. 189. Jewish Teachers’ Seminary and People’ 
University, 154 E. 70th St., New York 21. 1948, 
One in the Jewish Social Research Series, presenting thy 
history and an appraisal of European training. 


WILLOUGHBY, HaARoLp R. (editor). The Study of th 
Bible Today and Tomorrow. Pp. xviii+436. Unive. 
sity of Chicago Press. 1947. $6.00. 

An extensive compilation by 25 noted authorities who sur 
vey the current trends in biblical research. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—National Association ot 
Teachers Agencies 








SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia 6, S. C. Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 
Richmond 19, Va. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A comprehensive, professional teacher-placement service 
For Colleges, Universities, Professional, Secondary, 
and Elementary Schools 


(Members of N.A.T.A.) 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


ENRY W. 


HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 


Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


H 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, 


Executive Director, 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 


Association of American Colleges 
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NEW—READING TESTS 


Survey and Diagnostic 











Class, hy 
So, Sint 











Grades Seven through College Freshman Year 
Prepared and published by: 





(TIAA) 





& of lik 
a7 Founded in 1918 by 


947, The Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


(a nonprofit educational organization) 
Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 West 119th St., N. Y. 27 








Surveys,” 
0. 2. Py to Tests in the following areas: 
A. Survey Section 


pool the funding of 
B. Diagnostic Battery: 
Section I—Vocabulary 


college retirement plans 
y Habit Section II—Comprehension 


‘ 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 
s 
i] 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
, 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
f ‘ 
2 :. ‘ 
>, Indian H 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
s 
’ 
H 

pany, li offers Part 1—Silent 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
, 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


) (cloth); Part 2—Auditory 
: Individual Life Insurance pK ono pena 
Part 2——Social Studies 
Part 3—Science 
Section IV—Word Attack 
Part 1—Oral 
Part 2—Silent 
Tests hand and machine scoreable, two sets 


:dueatin, a Collective Life Insurance 
People’s 
948, Annuity Contracts 


-nting the 


Specimen sets available at varying costs 
For information write the Committee 
(address above) 


Order from the distributor 
Educational Records Bureau 
437 West 59th Street New York 19 


_ TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
Uae ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


who sur fe A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 


















































* |B} THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM Eaditea by THE MODERN JUNIOR 


HARL R. DOUGLASS, Director, HIGH SCHOOL », 


College of Education, University of WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of 
tr Carente Connecticut and HARL R. DOUGLASS, 
——f | Prepared by 27 Contributing Authors University of Colorado 
: ] N this o i i i : 
cy . he ena ee ae Tus careful study of the junior high school 


- have gathered together and correlated the new ; 
developments in the high school curriculums of system reveals the prevailing nationwide practices 


the United States. The thirty-one chapters pre- in the field, and suggests and describes improved 


LU sent the important considerations of contempo- programs and procedures not yet common in the 
rary educational thinking and practice, as well as typical school. The volume is based on careful 

i the principles and techniques of curriculum con- research and analysis, and maintains awareness 
f struction and revision. 661 pages $4.50 to the special problems and welfare of the child 


‘ of junior high school age. 492 pages $4.50 
A volume in the Douglass Educational Series ’ 6 g pages $4.5 








A volume in the Douglass Educational Series 
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UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 
FACULTE DES LETTRES 





FRENCH SUMMER COURSES 
June 28th—August 11th 1948 





LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 





Beginners 
Three Sections< Undergraduate 


Postgraduate 





FOR CALENDAR AND INFORMATION, 
WRITE TO: 


DIRECTEUR DES COURS DE VACANCES 


FACULTE DES LETTRES 
UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 
2900 boulevard du Mont-Royal 
MONTREAL 26, P.Q. 














QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
Kingston — Ontario 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1841 


Summer Session July 6 to August 19, 1948, 
giving residence credit towards Arts Degree. 


Special Summer courses in Art, Ballet, Drama, 
English, Public Speaking, Radio. 





Descriptive literature sent on request. 

















McMASTER UNIVERSITY 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Summer School, 1948-July 5th to 
August 13th. 


Study at McMaster for: 


The Regular Bachelor of Arts Degree, 
The Vocational Guidance Diploma. 


Credit Courses, 1948 


Illustrated History of Art (Medi. 
aeval and Modern) ; Old Testament 
Literature; English (First and See. 
ond Year); French (First Year); 
History (First Year: European); 
Political Economy (First Year); 
General Psychology (First Year); 
Zoology (First Year); Social Psy- 
chology; Vocational Psychology; 
Mental Hygiene; Occupational An. 
alyses and Surveys and Educational 
Information; Counselling  Teeb- 
niques. 

N.B. Early applicants may receive in ad- 
vance, if they so desire, syllabi of 
work and information re text-books 
ete. to be used in the Summer 
Session. 


Non-Credit Courses, 1948 
Special three-week course in Dra- 
matics for Amateurs—J uly 7th—28th. 
Special three-week course in Crafts, 
especially suited to Teachers, Social 
workers and leaders—July 7th-28th. 
Current Events Discussion Groups 
under informed leadership with 
weekly talks open to all students. 
Apply early for accommodation in 
residences for men and women. 
Write for illustrated Extension Cal- 
endar to Dr. C. H. Stearn, Director 
of Extension and Summer School, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada. Phone 3-1112. 
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